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In connection with this, an additional hand-bill has been gotten out 
for the crusade. 

" Pin this up in your house! " is the slogan. 

Consumption 

Communicable — Curable — Preventable 

Evert Consumptive is a Danger to Himself and His Friends, 

Unless He is Trained to Destroy This Spittle. 

The broadside goes on then to relate how steps may be taken against 
the dread disease. 

Over the Labrador, in the little huts, one sees these placards every- 
where now. They are doing much for betterment of the lives of the 
people, though whether they be effecting actual cures or no it is impossible 
to conjecture. 



IN DELAWARE 

By SUSAN J. EEMSEN, R.N. 
Graduate of Seney Hospital, Brooklyn 

In the month of May, accompanying her patient, armed with a page 
of typewritten orders from the physician-in-charge, the writer arrived 
in Delaware. As the patient was suffering from asthma as well as 
neurasthenia, a place was selected near the coast. Standing well back 
from the road, the house, surrounded by green fields and having a group 
of apple-trees near it, gave a pleasing mental impression to the worn 
and nervous man. From the first those apple-trees were a source of en- 
tertainment because of their occupation by the numerous birds of the 
vicinity who, from the earliest call of the great crested flycatcher in 
the morning till the reiterations of the whip-poor-wills at night, builded, 
quarrelled, made love, and sang "of summer in full-throated ease" 
making of the little orchard " a most melodious plot." 

The quiet, the delightful air, the wide placid landscape, all helped 
to secure a relaxation of nerve-tension and induce natural sleep. And 
there was Eve, so-called from her habit of pensively gazing over the 
gate into a green forbidden Eden, who gave us 

" Cream with all her might. 
To eat with apple-tart " 
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and to mix with the indispensable egg-nog. Unlike the cow of the 
poem, Eve could and did stray, and refused to come home unless driven. 
Then, followed closely by Zillah, the calf, with her little black velvet nose 
in a wire basket to keep her from imbibing nourishment at improper 
intervals, Eve would take her dignified way along winding roads between 
the marshes, which were filled with tiny burbling and chortling birds, 
where large gray fiies sallied forth and nestled lovingly in one's hair, and 
buzzed contentedly by the dozens under one's parasol, and mosquitoes 
welcomed one with enthusiasm. The forbidden Eden continuing to 
appeal to Eve, it became necessary for the patient to accompany her 
homeward many times, and in these - and similar pastoral occupations 
the first days passed, and in a short time sleeping-powders were but a 
disagreeable memory. 

In the nursing of patients suffering from the results of overwork the 
writer has found the problem of " a reasonable amount of out-of-door 
occupation daily" (quoting from the order page), the most difficult to 
solve. " To be tired enough to sleep, and not too tired to rest," is a 
happy medium which may elude the most conscientious nurse. 

When the patient is a man of business who has broken down under 
the difficulties with which he has been struggling and has been ordered 
to rest before, to his mind, the conditions warrant it, the nurse's task 
is no easy one. The patient may be bored by her attempts to interest 
him in some simple occupation or, should she succeed, he may become 
so enthusiastic as to cause her some anxiety lest he overdo. If the 
patient should have a liking for light carpentering, he may work an hour 
or two at a time and thus gain a reasonable amount of exercise even on 
rainy days. Or, for instance, as this Delaware patient grew stronger 
he conceived the idea that a platform of bricks by the kitchen door would 
be an excellent thing, and though he had never laid bricks he had seen 
it done, and was sure he could do it. The nurse gave a reluctant consent, 
as this seemed a strenuous undertaking. For several days the patient's 
working hours were occupied with the bricks and he was assisted by his 
warm friends ahd admirers, the brown Leghorn hens who watched with 
a personal interest for something good to eat in the sand pile, and 
Thomas Tanglefoot, the cat, who filled with youth " and the new wine of 
the year " daintily pawed the bricks as they were handled, and did fairy 
dancing steps. 

The work was very carefully done and a platform of two layers of 
brick, eighteen feet long and five feet wide was accomplished, and firmly 
boxed to keep it in position. This gave some small mental occupation 
also, as exact measurements had to be taken and consulted from time to 
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lime. It is true the patient needed longer resting spells for a few days 
after that, but it encouraged him not a little to think that he had 
become strong enough to do such heavy work. 

It is no easy task to keep a hand on these working hours, and an 
interruption must be tactfully managed. The writer has found that 
the eleven o'clock egg-nog is a good excuse for a short rest in the fore- 
noon, and she has taken a chair with her and invited the patient to 
sit while he slowly drank his egg-nog, and she has endeavored to intro- 
duce a little conversation so that the patient sat for fifteen minutes. In 
the afternoon, should a nap be considered necessary and the patient not 
wish the trouble of removing his clothing, a strip of denim spread over 
the bed will save friction, sometimes. 

Before the patient came to Delaware, he had paroxysms of coughing, 
could not lie down at night, and could not sleep well even when given 
two sleeping powders each night, and was mentally depressed. A few 
weeks of this out-of-door treatment, and he was heard to whistle and sing. 
Little medication was given, and that in the form of tonics. The diet 
was generous, and egg-nogs with extra cream were given between meals, 
and the patient was carefully weighed each week on the same scales, 
showing a steady gain. 

Patients of this class seem to need the constant attention of the nurse 
during the day and will, if left even a short time alone, become discour- 
aged, costing the nurse considerable effort to restore tbem to a state 
of cheerfulness. While nursing these patients the writer has not taken 
her regular hours off duty, but has sat quietly in her room while her 
patient has taken his nap, and has made use of the opportunity to read, 
write letters, etc., and has taken her out-of-door exercise in walking or 
working with her patient. In her efforts to get her patient's attention 
on some light work, the writer has weeded flower-beds, raked dead leaves, 
and painted window-screens and doors, and even shovelled a little mortar, 
and has walked from three to twelve miles a day. These patients seem 
quite unable to either get to work or to stay at it without constant 
encouragement from the nurse ; but on the other hand should the patient 
happen to be of the very restless type, the difficulty will be to get him to 
take enough time to rest. But a case of this kind is most interesting, 
and will tax a nurse's mental capacity, her physical endurance, and her 
patience to the utmost. Should she be so fortunate as to succeed with 
one, and be of assistance to the physician in restoring a worthy member 
of society to his home and work, it may with all modesty be a matter 
for congratulation. 

In Delaware, the patient and nurse were so fortunate as to have 
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suitable and pleasing natural surroundings, to have a climate which 
seemed ideal for this case, for so often the nurse has her work to do in 
surroundings in which, if the patient recovers, he does so in spite of 
them. But 

"Just to be out of doors. So still, so green 
With unbreathed air illimitable, clean, 
With soft, sweet scent of happy growing things," 

will do so much for tired nerves, and bring new thoughts of sweet natural 
living. 



THE STATE ASSOCIATION'S OBLIGATION IN RAISING 
TRAINING-SCHOOL STANDARDS * 

By THERESA ERICKSEN, R.N. 
Graduate of Northwestern Hospital, Minneapolis. 

Our associations have been working hard to influence the training 
schools to come up to the requirements asked for, and more and more 
hospital directors are learning to realize the necessity of a higher and 
more uniform education among their students. They are beginning to 
see that in order to have a good school they must select a good superin- 
tendent for the nurses. If she is a faithful member of our nursing asso- 
ciations she will be anxious that her pupils shall be a credit to her school 
when they graduate. How can she produce good nurses if she has poor 
material? She realizes the wrong in turning out inferior nurses that 
sooner or later become a burden and a discredit to our profession. 

What are we to do? We must not only look to our tired and over- 
worked superintendents, but we must come into understanding and har- 
mony with the hospital directors so that they too may see with our eyes. 
The selection of nurse students should be left to the careful and judicious 
choice of the superintendent, she should have the power to do what she 
thinks best. If she is capable to be superintendent she must have full 
authority over her students. 

Students should preferably come from homes where religion, sym- 
pathy, and moral discipline have been the ruling spirit. The two or 
three years spent in a training school should not only teach our girls the 
scientific way of caring for the sick, but it should also fit them for a 
higher ideal, they should be able to carry out the Master's words : "Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of these My brethren, ye 

* Condensed from the paper read by Miss Ericksen at the annual meeting 
of the California State Association. 



